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ABSTRACT ^ - 

The Student Centered Education- Pro ject is an 
experimental college program run by and for psychology students at 
Western Michigan Dniversity. The project was initiated in the fall 
V1^9 by faculty of various departments within the university, with 
"thW/aim of developing a more effective learning environaent\for the. 
itodents.. The faculty initially cai^ried the maiqr responsibility for 
..oper'ating and u^fining the program. Recently, ^hciwevjsr, students began 
"tc^^Hii^g a -more active iaterest iu the operation of the. pro jec-Ountil>^ 

tb4ay\r students not only tud^ the project, but proyi?le the ma jws^ force 
' foii innovative change. The faculty have assumed the role of 
con€(i|^t1s^nts, jallowing students to carry th6 responsibility for 
f urtlifer/^teyelopment aiid improvement ^of the program'. Undergraduate 
student B^s'e^rchers have been hard at work developing new methods of 
, reaediatioiiv/^nall group seminars, procedures' for ^monitoring staff 
performance, a. ^i^pportive social environment for serious students, 
and other compo^ekts* of a comprehensive educational program, we have 
found that studentsN,^ when proyided with proper trafining and giveli the 
opportunity, diTB; ve-t^ capable of operating and continually improving 
an innoy^atiye educational program^^' (Author) 
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• . The Student Centered Education Prpjec.t, more concisely called SCEPj 
6tl*ginated in the fall o£ 1969, throujgh th^ eombine4 efforts- of the Psychology, 
Management, and Philosophy Departments at Weste'nKjiichigat\ Univeirsity. The 
goal of the project' was to create a more effective learning environment for 

the students, . • . - - ...w.::, 

At that time SCEP was a <'two semester interdisciplinary program offering . 
courses in Psychology, Managemenjt, Philosophj^, and^Geneiral Studies. The 



25 studefcts enrolled were^ taking all of their courses for that semester 
within SCEP. * ' ? 

Classes met dally. . .students studied at the Study Center. ..whenever 

■ ■ 

^ • ■ ■ 

possible programmed textbooks and/study objectives were used.,. arid a Teaching 

/ - ' ■ • 

Apprentice waa available at all times to answer que8t4.on^ and -help with 

■ . .• / \ • \ • * ; - 

difficult concepts*. . 

• ' ■ ■ * ■ ' ' ..,*''' , - 

Facifli:/ ^luncheon lectures and we'ekly SCEP government meetings were othier 

• ' ■ • ' . • . 

major components of the original SCEP- ' - 

. ' ■ ' " r \ 

In additlqn, many of the students were livii\g in the SCEP- dormitpry, 

.then two houses located off-tampus. Because these students were, so to speak, 

sleeping^ eating, and studying together they developed a strong sense of 

community. ■ 

' ■ ' * " <, * ^ ' 

. The prqject demonstrated that with the use of some simple systems analysis 

** .' * 

arid contingency management, a learning environment could be^ developed in which ' 

the students would work harder, learn more, and'be "happier". 

f 

After the first few semesters of SCEPjs* existence, a number of the special 

• » . ' . '*"\, 

components were gradually eliminated,** . For', the sake of immediate convenience 
and various other -reasons, stfldents' were no longer required to take all of 
their semester's work within SCEP. The off-campus dormitory program and weekly 



SCEP government meetings were also discontinued^^.' Although most of the. } 
students were dtill taking all the courses SCEP had to offer, they -were * 

(loing so over a greater number of semesters. ' Fewer arid fewer studenj:s were 

• -J 

taking an active interest in the improvement of the program which resulted -rii^ 
a decline i'hn^he "sense o'f community" that was originally an' important aspect 
jjf SCEP. 

^ A ndmber^\>£ good cours^es wete^rtll Ijeing effectively tauglit .Atoweveri 

very ffew innovative changes were taking place and SCEP had lost much of its 

importance as an experimental college program. ' ^ 

" • \" * 
Therefore, a number of students, with lihe help of Dr. Malott, resolved 

to revise and revive SCEP bs a viable force in educational^ innovation. / . 

^ , o " i. 

SCEP is still a two semester program. Teaching Apl>rentic^s ate still an 
important part of the project, and programmed 'te^^tbooks and study objectives 
are dtill being used. Many o^ the other ccrmponeijits, 'however, have been 
changing and improving since the initiation of the projec^t. 

We now teach courses only in Psychology,^ six credit^ itf the first semestler 
and twelve credits in the second semester. An elementary animal laboratory 
is an important part of the first semester^s package while an applied lab 
either ^s. a Teaching Apprentice in an introductory* course in Psychology or 
as a therapist at the Kalamazoo Valley School for the Severely Mentally Impaired 

is an important part of the second semester's work. 

. - ' J- 

' The SCEP dormitory has been refnstituted. . .but this time'in one of the 

dormitories on campus. 
' We have been experimenting with various methods of remediation,^ new 

systems fpr monitoring staff performance, student projects in self-control 
and other aspedts of 'operating an innovative educational program. 

* We Would like to tell' you a little about some of the things that^we*" 
O „are into at this time. 4 ' 



■ V ■ 

THfi" DEVBLQPlJfENT OF BPFECTIVE • ' 
' REMEDIAL PROCEDURES' 



~*I'm sure mostrof us would agree that, ideally , upon completion of any 
course,/ all students should have acquired a high level of .waste ry^ver the 
presented material. Uafortunately , in mo^t traditional courses only a few 
students acTii§ve thrs standard of excellence, -TTost educators set a specif ied^ 
pace for presenting new material, and subsequently leave behind s^dents who 
have not mastered the prior and jserhaps prerequisite concepts, 

^ In the fall of 1974, SCRP set out to evaluate various procedures which % 
seemed to facilitate mastery of course 'material . The^e procedures were designed 
with the primary objective of helping all students master all bf the coac^pts 
presented to them. Initially, a weekly remedial session was implemented in 
conjunction with an instructor paced system. At the end of every week fi " 
remedial quiz was given covering material which was not mastered by the majority 
of the students. In order to ob*jectlvely measujre which students needed this 
further review, weekly quiz points were used as a representation of conceptual 
mastery. Students who had failed to earn at least 90% of the. total weekly 



points, were required to attend the remedial session and take the remedial quiz. 

\ j • 

In terms of vjhat would best fit the academic needs of the students, we 
realized that the weekly remedial quiz could not .allow each student an oppor- 
tunity to overcome individual difficulties v;ith course material. In one section 
of SdEP we attempted to deal with this problem, A small group o^stu^lents 
participated in a self paced, unit mastery procedure. These students were not 

randomly chosen, since our objectJive was simply to work out thq details of 

* * 

this procedure, and the problems encountered when adapting it to the overall 
§CEP system. ' 



The unit mastery proced|^r6 required stiji^ents to master a unit of mkteri^l 
before progressing to the-Hext unit. To master a unit meant to correctly 
answer enough questions^ to earn 90% of the points possible on,, the unit quiz, i 



The procedure was self paced inAthat student^ could progress as.'quickly as 

' ■ - ■ ■ • ! /" ' '-^ " - ^- - 

^they wanted, however, "they were required to cfomplete a minimum amount of work 
each week so that they did not fall behind,^ If students did not keep up with 
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the minimum ra'te of progress r they were to be asked to drop this procedure 
and continue with the regular SCEP procedwfly* 

As it turned out, no students f^lj: behind in their work, and upon eyal- 
uating the "minimum rate of progress" ail suudents- agreed that they had no 
difficulty keepir)g'^]|^p with it. Based on evaluations from studenta and staff 
we decided to n/tain ,the self pacing aspect of tjhis systep, and put unit 
mastery tnTdupT a mote rigorous ^tq^^ ; • " 

in t|ie ijinter of 1975, all procedures within SCEP were redesigned so that 
they would be "fconducive to a more personalized system of instruct-ion, A 
procedure Nwas then implemented wltich allowed students, to progress as quickly 

» *' ■ * 

as th'^y wanted, 'whij,e requiring a mi^^imum amount ^ work to be completed each 

.week. In conjunction with this self paced* design a group of volunteer^ 
» * ■ 

participated in a unit mastery procedure. >This procedure required students 
.ta'ma-stef their units before progressing to the next unit. Again, to master a 
unit meant^ Fo correctly answer enough questions to earn 90% of the points 
/possible on the unit quiz. 

Participants in this procedure were randomly assigned to one of two grovrpBV^ 
Differential treatment of either group was kept to a minimum. The standard 
ABA design was put Into effect for each group. While one group was required 
to master their units, the other group was not. Periodically the procedures 
were reversed so that both groups had overall an equal amount of units to master. 
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The general results of this unit mastery procedure did not show a signi- 
ficartt img^rovement in overall course performance. However, in evaluating 
the effectiveness of any system, satisfaction of the participants Is a major 
6ifiin%lderation. Students who particpated in the unit tna^stery procedure felt 
"^that ^iV^was effective in that it provided them with additional opportunities 
t to overcome difficult aspects of the material. When given the choice, students * 
ctiQSe The unlr mastery pTOcedu re In comlrt nation with self pacing over a self 
paced design with no mastery criterion. Students also found that they had no 
difficul€y keeping up with theiV work even though they had to master their units. 
^ In conjunction with a self paced design, unit mastery presented minimal 
droblems. Once our system was redesigned so that students could progress at 
^ y^tneir own pace, masteri^fijg of units provided a more Individualized method of 
instruct ion. 




V THE EFFECrrS OF GRADUAL CHANGE FROM ' 

MULTIPLE CHOICEI TO ESSAY QUIZ QUESTIONS 
ON SUBSEQUENT QUI^ SCORES AND VERBAL COMMENTS' 

The Student Centered Education Project, SCEP I, teaches' two introductory 
psychology courses, SCEP devotes half of the seines teir, 7% weeka, to each course, 

SCEP I in the past used multiple choice questions for the/^rst course^ 
and abruptly x^hanged to ^orT answer essay questions in the second course. 
The abrupt change in quiz format was a difficult transltiour for the students 
to make. For example, quiz scores abruptly decreased and vocal complaining 
increased when the quiz forin^t was changed. ^ ' 

The present study was designed to determine the effect of gradual Vchinge 
froiri mulitpie choice questions to essay questions. on ijuiz, pcores and verbal, 
comments. , . . 

Subjects chosen I7ere 25 undergraduate fltu<Jentp^*in SCEPi ten eonjprislng 
the control group and 15 comprising the experimental group.' A total ojE ^15 
guizaes were admin^.atered in each of three phases. Duri'ng Phase I, both the 
experimental and control groups took the same ten 'joint multiple choice quizes. 

^ . .J 

INSERT FIGURE 1 ABOUT HERE 
. — p.— 

The control group's mean for these quizzes were 9.26 points out of ten, and 
tbo experimental group's mean was 9.44 p6ittt8. 

Iri Phase II, the experimental group's quiz questions were gradually changed 
^rom 10% to 1007t^ short answer essay questions while the control group continued 
taking multiple choice quizzes. The experimental group's mean was 9.32 pointy- 
out of ten while the control group's mean was 9.01 points out of ten. 

During Phase III both groups took the same ten point short answer essay 
quizzeoo Comparing the quiz scores of Phase l' and Phase III, the control group's 




' . . .1 ... .7 

quiz sco^re medn decreased .SS ^o^ts and the experimental group's mean decrea^sed 
.91 points. t y ^ . . { 

The present study found that the experimental gtoup's mean quiz scores * 
we^e lower in Phase III than that of the control\Joup; .57 points lower. ^ 
Two problems probably ^jrPount for these results: 1. The teaching apprentice 
graders were not blind to the study condif&ted, and 2. The teaching apprentice 
gradefs varied in their grading of the quizzes; in the grading of the same 



quiz by the different teaching apprentices, points awarded varied from four to 
six. Some graders indicated that they graded the experimental grdup more 
strictly than the control group in. Phase II V The graders expected the exper- 
imental- group to answer -t ft e questions more correctly due to their past exp^r- 

ience with essay questions. 

' * * " ■ : 

A recommendation for a future study would be to grade the quizzes on a 

blind basis. Grading blind w^uld m^an that the grade-rs would 'be naive to the 

^experimental situation to guard aga"inst awarding points due to section or name. 

, In Phases II and III verbal behaviors ^ere observed and recorded using 

a sampling technigiie. A total of 87 vocalizations were recorded and categorized 

into one of the following areas: negative. or positive comments concerning 

the class, and negative or positive comments concerning the quiz. 

INSERT FIGURE I ^ ABOUT HERE 

Phase II, showed more positive quiz and positive class comments in the control 
\, group than in the experimental group. The experimental group had a higher 

number of negative quiz comments. Both groups had approximately the same number 
of negative class comments. , ■ / 

In Phase* III, essay questions, negative class comments remained the same 
in the control group while positive' class comments decreased. Both positive 
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and negative quiz conmjients increased^ i The 'experimentaj,. group showed a flight 

decrease in Jjoth class and quiz positivtf'^coijMjrtents, and. an increase Un class 

% ,/ ■ • 

negative conmientfs. Hd^^ever, there was ^a - deotrease in negative dUiz conments* 

A 4.6 decrease in negative qyiz comments' occurred in the experimental group 

while in the control group negative quiz comments iticre^ed 11. 6* 

* \ 

• If aversion to a quiz is measured in Cerms of a stzudnnt's verbal comments 



about the quiz, then this study indicated that gradually changing the quiz for* 
mat was less, aversive to the students.^ This data was als\) interesting in the 
facrythat students in the experimental group found the esaay quizzes less ' 

rersive than the control group^-^even though the experimental group^was receiv- 
ing lower quiz scores compared to the cont^rol group. This study, however, did 
not show a decrease in negative class comments in the experimental group in 
Phase III, or an ^.ncrease in negative class comments in the control group in * 
Phase IIL« Positive cla^s and quiz comments also did not increase in the 
ejcperimental group for this phase. ^ 

A recommendation for a future study would be to provide students with a 
study guide on how to write answers to essay questions, and to provide a ^tudy 
workbook. The purpose Qf the workbook would be to allow students to practice 

^ • _ si 

wTl4>ij3ig essay ^answers prior to taking a quiz. It remains to be determined if 
this would sufficiently maintain high qujUz scores. 




^ f A te t 9 5! a t *» ^ ^ \, ^ «» H - 
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SCEV^ IXSEMINARS, 



la SCEP I studefits/s.tudy th^ elements of behavior change during regular . ' 
^ *' " ' \ \ 

class iferiods and/practical applrcations in the alteration of human behavior ^ 

at. weekly seminars. In thar the tlkme of these seminar? is "Behavior Modifica- 
tion at Large" such topics are entertiained as behavior modification itt''educa% 
tion, ttte operant contract and mental retardation,, contingency management in. 
business and indiistry, self-modification programs, and issues in thp behavioral 
engineering of an entire societj?. The materials used ^re. those, which have ;v 
proven pertinent and interesting in past seminars and include sueh items as 



"Sidney Bijou's "The Mentally Retarded Xhild", Brethower's Miagrammatic T^ 
Performance- System, barol Foster's Developing Self Control , and Walden Two 
by.J^ F. Skiriber. There are a number of objectives - anfl discussion topics 
included with e^ch assignment which' designed to guide students as they read 
the iftateriaU prompt student interactions during and outside the class; and 
provide models fro\ which students are enc0uraged to derive their own relevant 
issues. 

The individual a^igiSments are reviewed by seminar teaching apprentices 
(T.A.'s) duriintg Sunday m mee^ting$ pric^ to the particular seminar in Which 



the material will be- us^ 
the arti€lfe and then ho 



d. The T,A. 's^answer the objectives which* accompany 
a pseudo -seminar in which important aspects of the 
subject matter are pointed ob^^nd techniques for expressing these to th^ students '1 
are devised. The general prograraSi^i^g of; the seminar is finalized at this time 
and methods of prompting student feedbacS^^^^twd interactions are also outlined. 

In the actual seminars, the first order o^N^usiness is to hold a fee'dback 
fdrum in which students and staff express their qualk^and praises of the 
SCEP system. At this time positive alternates to the str^tures of the system 
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axe introduced, considered and often times arranged. Then the class .breaks 
^ into sepajat^-'groups o,« about seT^en students over 4ich a 8ingle,..teac'hing 
apprentice presides. He administers a short quiz which ensures" (hopefully) 



that studints .Vead the ma terial. Following this ^Tgeriferal discussion period 
is conducted in which students ask questions,- present personal Viewpoitits , 
and demonstrate material mastery through individual and group presentations. 



Once these compqnents of the discussion period have be6n completed, students 
are asked to ¥rite a ^hort summary of the ass ignment^:inc ludii^ , their thoughts 
about the topic, indulged... upon completion of this, the seminar is ove^'. " 
Seminar student grades reflect quiz performance and summary content as well 
as class contributions and demons trationg. Teaching apprentices award point's 
on the short papers on the basis of "the indicants and references to, the concepts 
presented in"- the seminar. " ... ' 

For ten^^nutes during the course of the seminar, an advanced teaching 
apprentice m&nitors seminar interactions on such measures as number ^'of 
studejit and T.A. initiated interactions, the number of -positive and negative 
comments made, and the number of off-task interactions indulged., Teaching ' 
apprentices are given feedback over these aspects and !his- information is used-, 
by them to shape the course of. the serSin^r interactions^ when necessary. 

the general goal of the seminars is to allow for insight into the possible 
usages of the operant paradigm inTapplied real world situations on the part • 
of the students; and to allow for actual practice of behavioral prinpiples^ 
by the teaching apprentices in an educational setting. Students are encouraged 
to go on into the various upper level psychology courses at Western and are 
given an orientation to these in one of "the seminar sessions. 

' In one o^ the more productively entertaining seminars , .students ,were ' 
charged with choosing a partner. These two were to help each other select 

. . ■ -14^ 



va behavior to be changed and U specific modification procedure to "utilize. 
These personalized self 7modif ication programs were then reported to the rest 
of tl:j,e class, who, ^ with suggestions from the T.A,, helped to work out any y 
potential bugs,- They devised graphs for recording and were , instructed to take 
baseline data for one week and then implement the intervetition p rod ee dings for 

a two week period. Thus prepared the styident;s ^ w^^ 

./ , ■ ' ■ ' * / . . 

techniques for change^ . - ' 

^ The target ;}3ehaviors selected by 'students ranged from be J ly- dancing to 

nail-bitlttg; but Were most often studying or exercising. Reinforcers utilized. 

for . behaviDtal change varied from an opportunity to '!g.er''fiigh" to^a chance 

to spend time embroidering on a quilt; but most oftfen the designs utili^d 

TV time and avoidance of^ losing an opportunity.^o eat a meal as rewards. 

During baseline recordings' an average stzudent spent 1% hours per day on their 

target behaviors; while intervention proceedings were in effect 2% average 

student hours, were spent daily "oti target behaviors . This is an increase, in on- 

task performance of 807o during intervention iiuplementation over the baseline 

rateSo-^ Generally ,itndents reported that they were pleased with their self-mod 

•programs and. planned to continue them. 

All in ail-, the SCEP I Seminans purport to turn students on to jthe variety" 

of situations in which the^ principles of behavicfral change are applicable, 

useful, and even pref errablev oyer traditional modes ;.-for it ds h^re that /many 

studbnts have : their fitst encountjfers with the possible situations in which 

operant ^theory can play a major role-/ We promote student involvement in these ' 

areas. • .striving tpt-widfen horizons and cultivate specif to interests in behafvior 

modification. - ' ' . . 



• V THE PSYCHOLOGY DORMITORY- 



.' In stjcucturing 1;h%, contemporary American Univefsity, educators have 
treated academic aad't/lixririg' environments in a duolistic manner. While well- 



plannedV and creatively designed class t*^oom experiences provide eduisi^tional 



V 

enrichmetft, an attitude of laise-faire often applies outside the classroom* 

jth e past , this has been especia ll y tru e of- dormitory life. The psychology 
floors of ^Stins0n Hall, a project being conducted in con j'unctiott with the 
Student Centered Education Project, is attempting to coordinate extra-curricular 
activities with more formalized class room material. In doing, so, we hope to 
unify living ar\d learning into ,a more integrated educational experience and 

" I * 

narrow the needless gap between the ^classroom and everyday life. 

" ■ ■ . . 'I ■ ' ■ ' 

- Twenty beginning psychology students are living oti.^^:he third and fourth - ^ 

- ' / ' . ' \- " " " 

floors of Stiuson Hallo ' The^ students also elected to enroll in a six credit 
hoilr package censisting of two beginning psychology cla^ ses in the SCEP program. 
Students in the dorm like the idea of living' with ather students who share 
Similar Strong interests in the fields of psychology. 

The Stu'^deht Centered Education Project is structured around daily quizzes; 
and reading assignrttetits and teaching apprentices are relied'' u{)on' to administer 

■ - .. • " ■ - ■ ' " / ^' '• " ' 

daily quizzes and ''answer, student questions dver course material. Similarly, 
an important aspect of the dormitory project is , the utilization of uppercla^s 
psychology students td orient freshmen students to the academic and Social < 
areas of colleige life. The primary dutj^ of ^the residential apprentice , 
teachers is to assist beginning, freshman with difficult psychology mat.eria.ls 
being covered in the SCEP clas^roonio One^ apprentice is available in the hall 
each weeknight for this puri5pseo Tfie residential apprentice teachers ^also help 

plan and execute group activities iti the dorm such as lectures, discussions, 

' ' ( 

study sessiotts, dinners wid> professors , and field trips « » 



♦Qne of bur regular activities which'^has been very ^successful is called 
"dinner with the ^doc" where a university faculty member comes to the dorm to ,^ 

i 

share an*^vening meal w"itili the Students. The dinner-discussions have no 

7 - ^ ' 

Strijct format and the students are encouraged to discuss a wide range of topics 
with the visiting professor. We» feel that from this type of student-proiessor 
trttei^action a large number of students are able to relate to facility on a less 
foTmat\ level than can Be achieved in "the average c las s room;^ , - - 

. Another important aspect of the Dormitory Project is. a student/profeqsor 

* ^ 1 • " x' ■ , 

- \ I 

discussion series' wl)ich is held in the lounge of Stinsoa Hall* Visiting 
speakers usually university faculty » talk to the students about their parj^icrrirar 
interests and areas of work in the field of psychology- The informal format' o^ 
the disQussiOrts Heem to facilitat:e active student participation, 

' Another'of the dormitory project 's goals is to supplement student 
inti^rests with related real life experiences. For instance, after reading 
Skinner's Utopian p^vel, Walden II , students visited an experimental living » 
community started' by Dro Roger Ulrich of Western's Psychology Department. 

Jn addition to the previously mentioried activities , ten of the beginning 

psychology students in tbe.^dorm elected to become involved in a psychology 

■ , ■ •■' 

seminar which is hel^d weekJLy in the dormo At each meeting, members of the 
i^eminar discuss concepts being covered in the SCEP classroom, -Ptojects applying 
the principles df psychology are also conducted and evaluated by group memberSo 

One such ptdject conducted by students in the seminar was,, .the Student 
-Service Exchange. Members formed pairs and each student foubd areas in which 
they could trade a service or a ski\lo For instance, two hours of math tutoring 
i ght be e xchanged for an equal amount of time for guitar lessons. Students 



m 



exchanged a total of twenty hours of t^lertt in one week. The Student Service 
Exchange was later implemented on a dorm-wide .basis by three group members. 
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Students in the seminar alsp learned to design, execute and'*^valuate 
contitlgehcy .contracts • Each student picked behavior he would like to * 
increase (like studying) or decrease (like smoking). Ihen a written \ 
contract was designedf with another student who agreed to monitor v the 
behavior of .his partner. Reinforcing or punishing conS,^quences, as specified 
in the contracts, were appJLied as members met or failed^to meet designated 
goals. Members saw an average^ of 60% improvement on contracteli behaviors^ 
in a -twp week span. " .v 



Overall, the students rated the psychology dormitory a success as an 
educational environment helping them to fulfill their e^ducational goa-ls. 
The freshmen studeiits also felt the activities of the psychology floors 
/helped^ create a sense of community. . 

In future semesters, the psychology dormitory project will continue. 
New Activities and programs'^ will be implemented on the basis 0f student feed- 
back and initiative. We are optimistic about the continuation of living and 
learning; in the psychology dorm at Westetn Michigan University. 
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SCEP II 

■ ■ 

Five semesters ago, in Septembeir of 1973, the Student Centered Education 
Project expander from one to two course packages; SCEP I, consisting of two 
beginning psychology' classes and a sequential SCEP II composed of three core 
psychology courses o 

SCEP II is a package of courses open to undergraduates who have completed 
Psychology 150, the introductory course at Western, prpviding. they have passed 

the course with a >i;rade *'A"n The primary focus of SCEP II directed 

■ *ii . ' . 

, toward students interested in majoring or minoring in the, human .services area 

9 / ^ ^ - ■ 

of psychology. / 

During the. Winter semester 1975, the following books were, employed in 
the three course curriculum; Behavior Mo dification in the Natural Environment 
by Tharp and Wetzel; S cience^ and Human Hehavi or bv Bo F. Skinner; Principles 
of Behavior Modificati on by Bandura; Issues in the Atialysis^ of Behavior by 
Malott,. (;enera1 and Sni|^)t.T; ahnu;, v ith supplementary materials and articles. 



Objectives corresponding with the course material were utilized to highlight 
the important aspects of the assi^uit-'d material o 

As orre of the goals oX SCE? II 1:^ to provide a learning environment of 

. ■" ' ' 

optimal value*, an attenvlahce/tardincr^.s policy exists to ensure that all students 
are present at thf b(»;unnin^^ of cla5^; lime so that any important announcements 
can bo communicated. Secondly, and more important, the policy helps the students 
manage their study time- effectively by requiring his/her attendance. While in 
class, the student i.j a:::;ured help with Ufficult materiaU 

Students have a wide variety of options available upon arrival at the 
classrooms Thev * an '^tudv separately In study carrels; participate in small 
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student-.discussion groups; or, they can ask .questions and discuss the material 
with the on-duty Teaching Apprentice. ( A Teaching Apprentice is a student - 
who has completed SCEP II and demonstrated competent mastery of the material.. 
The apprentice now serves to assist SCEP ^students with the course material^ - 
. Following an hour and a half study p^rlcjd, the students take a 20 point 

quiz made up of short answer essay question55.\ Upon completing the quiz, all 

■•, 'A ■ 

students attend a special-activirty session, wKefe they participate in one of fou 
organized events: 'T^ 

1) Each week the students meet with their corresponding lab instructors " 
and assistant So "V 

■■\ 

2) Attend a guest lecture generally given by someone^'^'wi thin ^he psychology 
^ department. ^ \' 

3) View a p8ychorog>«*relat'ed filmo - 

4) Attend a "feedback forura" - a session where students meet with the 
SCEP II Undergraduate Assistants and discuss problems or misunder- 
standings occiirring In the «ysten « The feedback forum also provides* 

a time when students are Allowed to^ input their suggestions to improve 

the system. ^ . _o 

Following the activity session, the students again study for approximately 
an hour and a half and then take another quiz at the end of this time. The 
class schedule follavjs this pattern five .lays a weak. 

The advantages inherent in the SCEP environment include the "positive 
verbal community" which develops as the students and staff cover the assigned 
material together. Students not only read the course material and anSwer 
the objectives, but thev also have the chance to discuss the material and be 
corrected or rev/arded accocdlnj;ly o ThiB verbal community has proved 'efficaciojj^ 
in producing students with extensive verbal repertoires in behavior analysis. 



/ APPLIED LABORATORIES 

Because experience ofte^tl proves the best teacher, SCEP II students spedd 
an average of one and one-half hours each afternoon working in the laboratory 

■ ■ ' — - — T~ " • • ■ ■ 

setting.^ . . ' ■ ' ^ . ■■ " ' ~ . ^ 

For those interested in^the field of retardation and* the handicapped, 
the Program for the Severely Mentally Impaired (PSMI) and the Kalamazoo Valley 
Multihandicap Center (KVMC) provide the student the with the opportunity to work 

as a para-professional with retarded and multiply handicapped children. 

I 

Working in both a one-to-one situation and group situations, the students, in 
conjunction with program staff, are asked to specify the behavioral deficits 
of their clients r(two clients per SCEP student), design behavior modification 
procedures to aleviate these .deficits and evaluate the results of their 
interventiono These procedtfires and results are then prepared in a paper 
written according to the American Psychologi^cal Association format. Using 
iidvanced behavior technology, past student therapists have taught children^ such 
skills as reading, walking, dressing an4 spelling. Unlike many Other situations 
■where feedback can be much more long-term and erratic, the immediate feedback 
which comes with working with a cfiild in a close situation, and the weekly 
monitoring done by the center staff, has made this one of the ;more popular lab^ 
in SCEP II o 

Students interested in education are encouraged to participate in the SCEP 
II Educational' Technol/ogy Laboratory which provides the student with valuable 
experience in both the preparation of academic materials, and the design and 
systems maintenance of the classroomo Working with past SCEP students who are 
now veteran staff members, each participant serves as a Teaching Apprentice 
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for a section of one of th^" department *s two introductory Psychology courses 
(SCEP I or regular ^Psychology 150 and 151). In addition to learning aboutf 
classroom management , the student Teaching Apprentices spend several hours 
each week learning how^o write and validate behavioral object^es and are 
responsible for conducting research within their . System. Their research, is 
written up in A lab rep6rt according to Systems Analysis Designo 



Though, the labs may vary in environment and subject matter, both contain ' 
several important similarities: - - ^ 

First, each laboratory program is designed to be a total research 
experience* Students are not only required to collect experimental data, 
but are also required to design and report the results of their experiments o„ 
The research papers required in both laboratory settings teach students how 
to present and evaluate experimental data. Students also acquire skills in 
analyzing the work of other researchers who have published Studies similar to. 
those the students are conducting. 

Second, the entire laboratory program is a continually changinj!^system. 
Major and minor alterations are constantly being made as feedback indicates 
that changes are needed. The use of such feedback has been crucial to the 
success of the lab program, Fouh: years ago, the only setting open to utider- 
graduate psychology students was an experimental animal laboratory. The develop 
ment of .the PSMT 'ICVMC and Educational Technology laboratories has bean due to 
participant feedback and initiative o 

Third, all laboratories are staffed and run by former students. We have 
found that advanced undergraduate and graduate students are quite capable o^ 
running the programs as well as suggesting and instituting innovative change. 



Fourth, the SCEP II labs are not the final opportunity for research. Students 

interested in further research may continue their work through more advanced \ % 

■ . . ■ " • »• . . ■ . •" 

labs which are currently b^ing offered within the department,. Also, students ; 

• ■ . '' ' 

have opportunities to become Advanced Teaching Apprentices ^in<3 Undergraduate 

, .._ , ■ . . ^ . 

Assistants not only in SCEP, but in other psychology courses* 

Finally, and perhaps most important, is the fact that the settings^ are 

relevant to the rest of . the SCEP II_ curriculumo^^ During past semesters, an 

overwhelming majority of the students have stated that the labx>ratory experience 

has helped them to better understand and conceptualize the principles of behavior 

analysis which they stud^l? in the classroom. 



V 
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THE STAFF • ' » 



Many of the current procedures ^^nd operations in 'SCEP II would not be 
possible without the help of a well-trainedl and cooperative staff. Over the" 
past few semesters, a staff hierarchy has developed in which responsibilities 
and duties are specified according to one's position in this hierarchy, / 
teach in g a pprenti ces -have tte-mos-t- ^li^^^c^ ^n^et-^tth the--^^ 



and are responsible for supplying the students with iftiportant information, 
clarifications and explanations of the mate.rial to be cpvercd. Other duties 
indlude quiz grading and recording, monitoring classrooms and aid in ^ 
decisions coriterning modifications of the system. Teaching Apprentice's are 
selected qji^the basis of behaviors demonstrating excellent mastery of the material 
as students the previous semestero . 

Serving as quality checks of ttie. teaching apprentices and assistant's 
work are the Advanced Teaching Appre^ntices . '^^ T^eis^i^,.E.eopl^^ chosen on the 
basis of high caliber performance as teaching apprentices the prior semester. 
The m^jor dujties of an advanced teaching apprentice include the monitoring 
of .teaching apprentice performance, bookkeeping, supervision of consistency 
meetings and special responsibilities sucR a3 organization of extra-curricular 
student activities. 

The primary responsibility of an undergraduate assistant is to insure the 
efficient functioning of the entire systemo T^is basically entails *qui2 writing, 
staff monitoring, procedural change and implementation, inter-university inter- 
actions and material development. 

The graduate assistant monitors the performance of the undergrad assis- ^ 

tants and maintains close contact with the faculty and*programs throughout the 

*• . 

universityo ^ . ' 
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This -semester, two 'faculty members served as faculty advisors for SCEP / 
II: Dr. Paul X. Mountjoy and Dr. Richard W. Malott^ originator of the SCEP . 
system act as supervisors of all procedural change© and implementations for 
the system. Teaching Apprentices are required to work a two hour shift 6ach 
day. They serve as either itiorritors or graders. Monitors are responsible 
for taj^ing attendance, passing back graded quizzes, making announcements, 
answering student questions over material^ particijpatiag^ in group dis cussions 
and administering and monitoring the quizzes. To allow for immediate feedback 
on their quiz performance, one teaching apprentice is responsible for posting 
an answer key which the Students can road after they have haijicmd in- the quiz. 
Grading teaching apprentices are responsible for the grading oa quizzes, posting 
scores and computing an error analysis on each question. To insure consistency, 
the grading advanced teaching apprentice is responsible for regrading two quizzes 
of each teaching apprenticeo In order to. provide students with consistent and 
accurate answers to quostlons, all teaching apprentices participate in a ' 
consistency meeting upon arrival. The meeting is led by a designated apprentice 
and supervised by an advanced teaching', apprentice. During these meetings, the 
monitoring teaching apprentices revlev; the assigned material and study objectives 
along with the corresponding quiz and answer key. Modifications in the answer 
key and quiz may be made at this tinie. The consis^tency meeting for the grading 
tcjaching apprenticefj entailjs a review of the answer key and the quiz to be 
graded in order to affect consistent grading and adequate feedback on the student 
answers. 

All staff members are required to fill out a self-monitoring sheet on which 
their duties are specified. As tha duties are completed, the person records 

it's completion on the listo This system allows for inter-staff monitoring 

1?' 

in which all mcr.ibers are responsible for maintenance of behaviors at all levels 

of the hierarchy. Thi« system has proven efficacious for maintaining th^^'^taff 
performance at a high level o 25 



A staff meeting is held oncp b 



procedures ate discussdd and feedback is supplied^ concerning system 



^operations • 
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week in which possible changes in 



/ 



,An assistants^meeting is held weekly. Both major and minor system 

» 

difficulties are discussed along wi 
Jhis meeting serves primarily as a 



cjgaling with observations they have 
Meetings are Tield^&equentTy T) 



jth ppssiblfi methods qf modif ication^ 
period of communication between assistant's^ 



made throughout the week,r V 
) b tween faculty ajvis or s an^ tTx^assT^an ts . 
(he communication of The existing {)trocadures and wor^cing" implementations are 
related to the advisor at this time^ Along with consideration of the present 
jystems is the discussion and planning of ?Uture ^^^^rations, 

"Experimental procedures to effect an optimal learning environment are 
constantly baaing implemented, tested and evaluatedo*' This semester some of 
these designs include: behavioral contra^^^ing qf sfctidents to irtprove quiz 
scores and study habits. This was done throtigh a staff effort*, headed by an 
advanced teaching apprenticOo Some i^f the behaviors contracted included the 
v;riting out of study objectives thp night before, taking a practice test, or 
participatioli in group study* . AnJthor design was a student expert system 
in which students who have ^bown iauperior mastery of the materials serve 
as teaching apprentices for,.a dayl These people are designated as Student 
"experts" and aid tJjy.* -teachinp, aplprcMiLict^s in participation in 'student study 
groups and ansi^erin^^ student questions „ A third implementation tjiis semester 
was a self-monitoring system In which members of the staff monitor their o^nt> 

erformance, and also monitor th,fe performance of members above and below 
them in the staff hierarchy. 1 This is accomplished through a positive monitoring 
system, points contitn»ent on th^ compU^tion of designated duties. 
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The Student Centered Education Project is a tight system of high 
educational impact^^-^rfTTs under continual e^valuation and changes are based 
for\JJi€rjnost part, on student input ^nd feedback. 




